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RINCIPAL WANTED.—TO TAKE CHARGE 
of a private school for the coming year. 
for bad right man. 


A good opening 
Address CURTIS J. LEWIS, Weotbary, N. J. 


ANTED. —IMMEDIA TELY, A MAN TO 
take charge of a car of goods and cattle to Central Kan- 


sas. Expenses will be paid there and return. Address B., Care 
of 1500 Race street, Philadelphia. 


15 ()9 ALLEGHENY A VE. —AN ELEGANT, 
) modern stone house, furnished, to rent to small 
adult family ; rent in board Reference exchanged. For the 
summer season or year. Apply as above. 


ARY E. WATERS, BONNET MAKER, 
$14 Franklin 8t., (first door above Wood, west side), Phila 
Plain bonnets of all kinds ready-made and to order. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocker Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


are L. 





SOuER. 


For Sale at Swartienese. me. 


A modern 12-room, stone house, on corner lot, 100x190 feet ; 
excellent location. 


Also a number of building lots, six or eight minutes’ walk 


from Station. For particulars apply to C E. OGDEN, Room 714 
Girard Building, Broad and Chesnut streets. 


WALL PAPER AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


NEW sTYLES, perfect, full lengthh HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 35c. Don't fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purchase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A.L. DIAMENT & CO., "e,manacer s™ 


Philad’a, Pa 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
WINDOW SHADES. 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


T he use “ the INTELLIGENCERAND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. kay” When our readers answer an advertiser 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.-“@a 








| The Diniiinn “ 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
JAMES HOOD. 


The Revere, 
PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


NOW OPEN. CLOSE TO THE BEACH. 
HEATED. 





THOROUGHLY 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


Hotel Wi ltshare, 


VIRGINIA AVENUE, NEAR OCEAN, ATLANTIC CITY. 


A new winter house, heated by steam and open grates. 
Large bay-window rooms, giving fine view of the ocean. Home 


com forts. 
D. W. CHANDLER. 


Best ‘Gunete - Savant Prices. 

We have an elegant assortment of all kinds of car- 
pets, made by only the very best manufacturers. The 
prices are low, and we guarantee to give satisfaction 
in all particulars. 


HOWARD THOMAS & CO., 


1206 Market St reet. 


quitéble 
S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


quit COMPANY. 
Capital Paid in,. $2,049 ,550.00 


Surplus, 800,000.00 


Offers at par and interest its 


6 PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 


AND 
secnred by first mortgag-s held in trust by the Union Trust Com 
pany of New York, and further secured by the capital and sur- 
pius of the Fqnitable Mortgage Company. Denominations $200. 
$300, $500, $1.000 and $5,000. Purchasers of our Mortgages and 
Debentures obtain 
AMPLE FIRST MORTGAGE SECURITY 
LARGE CORPORATE GUARANTEE 
PROMPT PAYMENT AT MATURITY. 


Chas. Benj, Wilkinson, Vice-Pres. 
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T he use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
| as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
: | found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 
= | ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
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DOUBTING NOTHING. 
Acts x.: 9-20. 
Not to Thy saints of old alone dost Thou 
In heavenly trance make known Thy perfect will, 
But to each hungry soul Thy love would fill, 
Descending out of heaven we wist not how, 
Comes by thy grace the holy vision now, 
While we whose hearts should with the message thrill 
Cry, ‘Common and unholy !” to Thee still, 
And uninspired in grief before Thee bow. 
© Thou, whose Own the way we take hast trod, 
Give to thy children quick discerning eyes, 
Tbat see in life upspringing from the sod 
All the divineness that within it lies, 
Till humblest service lift us to the skies, 
Who, “doubting nothing,” seek Thy will, O God! 
—Louisa Manning Hodgkins, in Christian Union. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS. 
[Class Meeting, Second month 28.] 
PAPER : MODERATION AND TEMPERANCE. 

Tue power and vitality of the Society of Friends in 
the early years of its existence were, to my mind, 
due to the fact that its members were earnestly con- 
vinced men and women, believing with all their 
hearts in the supremacy of the Spirit. This belief 
was arrived at not intellectually from books, nor at 
second hand from their fathers, but through prayer- 
ful, soul-searching struggle with the problems that 
present themselves to every thinking human being 
that comes into the world. Through baptisms of 
fire, they arrived at convictions which no earthly 
power could shake. To them man’s spiritual nature 
was his real nature, to which the body was servant. 
To them the Bible teachings were not mere words to 
be accepted by the lip, but burning, vita) truths to be 
acted out under the guidance of the divine teacher 
abiding in every man’s heart. To them Christianity 
was not merely a doctrine—not merely a life—but a 
doctrine and a life; and, as pointed out by a recent 
writer, their teachings sought to break down the dis- 
tinction, so common then and so common yet, be- 
tween the secular life and the religious. Every day’s 
life should be a religious life; that is, not a life of 
prayer at the street corners, but a life lived in har- 
mony with the divine intent made manifest daily 
and hourly in the watching soul. 

This intense spirituality was the vital quality of 
all their acts and teachings,—sometimes, it is true, 
through human weakness, running them into strange 
excesses. We find, therefore, in all their testimonies, 
or should find, I think, if we properly understood, a 
spiritual significance which is the true end of the 
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present life is educational and preliminary, its experi- 
ences are permanently useful only as they affect our 
immortal part. Perhaps we, in the brighter light of 
to-day (and if we area living people, we should be 
able to receive a fuller light than the seventeenth 
century could bear) may see where the contempo- 
raries of Fox fell short or erred. But the main point 
to which I desire to call attention now, is that all 
their work was primarily a spiritual work, a constant 
reiteration of the text that “the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal.” 

It is well, then, I think, in considering the sub- 
ject of moderation and temperance, that we should 
try to understand the spirit that underlies this testi- 
mony as borne by early Friends, and see if it is not a 
true principle, as capable to-day of bearing good 
fruit as it ever was. The present discipline of our 
Society, under the head of Moderation and Temper- 
ance, merely advises against the importation, dis- 
tilling, or selling of spirituous liquors, or the use of 
them as adrink; and recommends “ moderation on 
account of marriages, births, and burials, and on all 
other occasions; a departure from which being a 
cause for stumbling to many, and a great obstruction 
toa more full reformation, as well as attended with 
other evil consequences tending to obscure that 
light which we have to hold up to others, and should 
have more abundantly if we were faithful : lessening 
that savor which we ought carefully to preserve, 
agreeably to the monition of the holy Apostle, ‘ Let 
your moderation be known untoall mep, the Lord is 
at hand.’” 

To know rightly what is meant by this testimony 
in its fullness, there is needed at the outset a definite 
conception of the meaning of the word temperance. 
In the Revised Version of the New Testament, 
wherever the word occurs, thereis also the marginal 
reading, ‘‘ or, self-control.” The Greek original isa 
word whith signifies literally mastery within—that is, 
mastery over self. To restrict the application of the 
word, therefore, to the use of spirituous liquor is not 
to do justice to the idea which the Biblical writers 
sought to convey. Rightly understood, temperance 
is that mean in every department of life equally re- 
moved from excess and asceticism. It is to use the 
bounties of life as they should be used—without 
abuse, and with subjected self and a heart submissive 
to God; to enjoy simply and thankfully the earth 
and its fulloess. “There is a lawful and unlawful 
self,” says William Penn,“ and both must be denied 
for the sake of him that is in submission to the wil 
of God, counted nothing dear that he might save us 
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The lawful self, which we are to deny, is that 
convenience, ease, enjoyment, and plenty, which in 
themselves are so far from being evil, that they are 
the bounty and blessings of God to us; as husband, 
wife, child, house, land, reputation, liberty, and life 
itself; these are God’s favors, which we may enjoy 
with lawful pleasure and justly improve as our hon- 
est interest. But when God requires them, at what 
time soever the lender calls for them, or is pleased to 
try our affections by our parting with them: I say 
when they are brought in competition with him, they 
must not be preferred, they must be denied.” (“ No 
cross, no crown.”—Chap. IV.) 

Again, in his “ Advice to his Children,” the same 
writer says, after dwelling upon the necessity of tem- 
perance in diet: “ But the virtue of temperance does 
not only regard eating, drinking, and epparel, but 
furniture, attendance, expense, gain, parsimony, busi- 
ness, diversion, company, speech, sleeping, watch- 
ings, and every passion of the mind—love, anger, 
pleasure, joy, sorrow, resentment,—are all concerned 
in it. Therefore bound your desiree, teach your will 
subjection, take Christ for your example as well as 
guide. It was he that led and taught a life and faith 
in Providence, and told his disciples the danger of 
the cares and pleasures of this world; they choked 
the seed of the kingdom, stifled and extinguished 
virtue in the soul, and rendered man barren of good 
fruit. His sermon upon the Mount is one continued 
divine authority for an universal temperance. The 
apostle, well aware of this virtue, gave the Corin- 
thians a seasonable caution: Know ye not, says he, 
that they which run in a race run all, but one re- 
ceiveth the prize? So run tbat ye may obtain. And 
every man that striveth for mastery (or seeketh vic- 
tory) is temperate in all things (he acts discreetly and 
with a right judgment). Now they do it to obtain a 
corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible. I there- 
fore so run as not uncertainly ; so fight I, not as one 
that beateth the air; but I keep under my body to 
bring it into subjection, lest that by any means, when 
I have preached to others, I myself should become a 
cast-away.” 

And again: “1 will shut up this head ‘ 
with this one most comprehensive passage of the 
Apostle (Phil. iv. : 5), ‘ Let your moderation be known 
unto all men, for the Lord is at hand.” Asif he had 
said, Take heed: look to your ways: have a care 
what yon do; for the Lord in near you, even at the 
door. He sees you, he marks your steps, tells your 
wanderings, and he will judge you. Let this excel- 
lent, this home and close sentence live in your minds ; 
let it ever dwell in your spirits, my beloved children, 
and influence all your actions, aye your affections and 
thoughts. It is a noble measure, sufficient to regu- 
late the whole; they that have it are easy as well as 
safe. No extreme prevails; the world is kept at 
arm’s length ; and such have power over their own 
spirits, which gives them the truest enjoyment of 
themselves and what they have—a dominion greater 
than that ofempires. . . .” 

Regarded in this light, it seems to me that the 
testimony of our Society to Moderation and Temper- 
ance is one that cannot be cherished too strongly. 
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It is directed at the very root of the Christian life— 
the subjection of the selfish heart. Certain Scribes 
and Pharisees coming to Jesus, complained that they 
had seen some of his disciples eat with unwashed 
hands—so transgressing the tradition of the Elders. 
And our Lord, calling unto him the mul:itude, said : 
“There is nothing from without the man that going 
into him can defile him ; but the things which pro- 
ceed out of the man are those that defile the man 

. . Whatsoever from without goeth into the 
man, it cannot defile him, because it goeth not into 
his heart, but into his belly. . . From within, 
out of the heart of men evil thoughts proceed, forni- 
cations, thefts, murders, adulteries, covetings, wicked- 
nesses, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, railing, 
pride, foolishness: all these evil things proceed from 
within and defile the man.” 

Here is the truest temperance sermon ever 
preached. Abstinence from strong drink, from lux- 
urious eating, from intemperate language, from pas- 
sionate acts, from useless display “at marriages, 
births, and burials,” can avail little if such abstinence 
is considered as an end in itself,—instead of only a 
means to the growth and enlightenment of the spirit. . 
The men who were displeased with the disciples’ eat- 
ing unwashed, had forgotten what the reason was for 
the washing. They had grown to regard the form as 
the essential thing, neglecting the spirit that gave it 
life. So men to-day, leading strictly sober, moral 
lives, need continually to ask themselves if their lives 
are not a8 much worldly livesas the gayest ; need con- 
tinually to look into their hearts and see if the spirit 
of Pharisaism and formalism, in some unsuspected 
shape perhaps, dves not reign there, quenching the 
Christ-light that is in every one of them, and if 
heeded would Jead them out of the world and make 
them at one with the Father. 

To the hearts of men must our temperance ser- 
mons be preached if they would be effective. How- 
ever much the outward law may be used to abolish 
temptation to evil, the evil heart is still evil. Here 
in the heart, to quote again from William Penn, is 
“the seat of sin,” “the devil's mint,—the place of 
his residence, where he exercises his power and art,” 
and here must the remedy be applied. “ For look, 
at what door thou wentest out, at that door thou 
must come in; and as letting fall and forbearing the 
daily cross lost thee, so taking up and enduring the 
daily cross must recover thee. It is the same way by 
which the sinners and apostates became the disciples 
of Jesus. ‘ Whosoever (says Christ) will come after 
me and be my disciple, let him deny himself, and 
take up his daily cross, and follow me.’ Nothing 
short of this will do; mark that, for as it is sufficient, 
80 it is indispensable ; no crown but by the cross ; no 
life eternal, but through death; and it is but just 
that those evil and barbarous affections that crucified 
Christ afresh, should by his holy cross be crucified.” 
(“No Cross, no Crown.” Chapter II.) 


SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 
On Second month 28, 1892, we considered the last of 
our testimonies, that to ‘Moderation and Temperance.” 
C. Frank Saunders prepared and read the paper by which 





the subject was presented. The views of our Society on 
the subject were considered to be well represented therein, 
and it was remarked that this paper and that of last week, 
treat of the points by which our Society touches most 
nearly the outside world. It is a cause for satisfaction that 
our position on these subjects should be presented in so 
convincing and commonsense a way, since, as our testimo- 
nies become more generally understood, we and they will 
gain in the respect, good-will, and confidence of those of 
other denominations. 

A Friend commented upon the wisdom of frequently 
bringing up this subject of moderation for discussion 
amongst us, in order to fortify ourselves to resist the con- 
stant outside pressure towards extravagance. While tem- 
perance in regard to alcoholics seems to be well main- 
tained in our Society, he questioned whether, in other 
forms of moderation, we are as heartily in accord with this 
testimony as were our grandfathers fifty years back. Our 
principles should be made clear to all about us; we should 
not be ashamed to be a people peculiar, not alone in dress 
and speech, but in matters of deeper import; it should be 
patent to all comers that in many positions in life we can 
not feel free to do what to others appears innocent; the 
force of the precepts in our Discipline being thus constant- 
ly and forcibly seconded by the practice of our daily lives. 


THE NEXT STEP IN CHRISTIANITY. 


Ar the meeting of the Contemporary Club, (Puhila- 
delpbia), on the evening of the 8th instant, the sub. 
ject for discussion was ‘The Next Step in Chris- 
tianity.” There were three speakers: Dr. S. D. Mc- 
Connell, rector of St. Stephen’s Church, a prom- 
inent minister of the Episcopal body; Dr. J. S. 
MacIntosh, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
and also a prominent minister ; and Professor Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
son of one of the most prominent Jewish Rabbis of 
this city. The address made by Dr. McConnell was 
quite a remarkable presentation of views, and was 
listened to with deep attention by a large audience, 
composed of members of the Club and invited guests. 
Briefly stated, Dr. McConnell thought that Christian- 
ity bad now entered upon a distinctly different phase 
from any which it had heretofore ex perienced,—that 
of Conduct. Approaching the subject historically, he 
said that viewed from the outside, no institution has 
undergone such startling transformations as has 
Christianity. One who looked at it casually in the 
first century and again in the fourth,in the fourteenth, 
and in the nineteenth, would find great difficulty in 
identifying it. Will any of these forms be abiding, 
or will the Christianity of the future take on an 
aspect as markedly different from any of these as 
they are from each other? 

The phases, he said, through which Christianity 
has passed have been substantially these three, viz: 
The dogmatic, the ecclesiastical, and the mystical or 
evangelical. What will the next one be? I venture 
to think that it is very near,if not already here, 
though unrecognized. This paper is an attempt to 
identify it in the midst of many phenomena which, 
without the clue, seem meaningless and hopeless. 
The importance of doing this, if it can be done, is 
obvious. But to do soit will be necessary briefly to 
review the past. [Dr. McConnell then proceeded as 
follows: } 
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It was both inevitable and right that Christianity 
should at first put on a dogmatic dress. The little 
group of men who had been profoundly impressed 
by the person and word of their Judean Master, pro- 
posed to themselves to be missionaries. But this fact 
made it necessary that they should cast, in some 
portable and transmissible form, their beliefs about 
the person and doctrine of their Principal. This was 
not easily nor readily done. It is clear from their 
record that their Master was one of the most perplex- 
ing characters imaginable. Beside that, the impres- 
sion which he left upon them was the result of years 
of companionship. For them to state clearly just 
what the impression was, was not easy. It did not 
get itself done completely for several centuries. 

Much conferring with one another, and much in- 
terchange of opinion by converts drawn from differ- 
ent provinces, were necessary to formulate a working 
creed. It was an absolute, necessary thing to do; but 
it was also natural that, when the Christian commu- 
nity had been engrossed for three or four centuries in 
formulating their belief an accepted way of stat- 
ing that belief was the most important of all pos- 
sible things. Christianity came in their minds 
to be identified with doctrine. A large section of 
Christendom stopped at that point, and has ever 
since refused to move. The Eastern Church rests on 
orthodoxy. She takes that word for her official title, 
and so sits a spectacle in her Basilica. 

But the Western Church, with its creed in its 
hand, passed on into the next phase. It became a 
great organization. It inherited the constructive 
spirit of the great empire and bettered its in- 
struction. It identified Christianity with a church. 
For the first four centuries all revolved about doc- 
trine ; for the next ten all revolved about organiza- 
tion. Slowly and powerfully the structure was 
builded. No institution, probably, has ever been 
formed of as intractable material, under as unfavor- 
able circumstances, or has commanded the unquali- 
fied services of so many generations of astute and 
earnest men. Within its walls, and guarded by its 
ever-watchful sentinels, the theological system build- 
ers continued to elaborate their endless schemes of 
dogma. They overlaid the missionary creeds, and 
buried them out of sight under a grotesque mass of 
derivative doctrines. But it wasthe churchmen, and 
not the theologians, who guided the movement of 
Christianity during this period. But, long before the 
period ended, their task had also been completed. 
The simple missionary organization, which had been 
necessary to carry this missionary creed,was overlaid 
and buried out of sight in the mighty structure of 
the Roman Church. 

Then came the third phase, known popularly as 
the Reformation.. The phase is misleading. It was 
not a reformation, but a development. It was the 
successful issue of a long series of efforts made by 
the most earnest, sagacious, virile, and devout men 
in the Western Church to carry their religion from 
the region of dogmaand organization into the realm 
of personal experience. Jerome of Prague, Arnold 
of Brescia, Wyckliffe, Huss, Luther, Calvin, Colet, 
More, Cranmer, George Fox, Tauler, William Law, 
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John Wesley, all sought the same end. In the mod- 
ern cant they would all be called Evangelists! The 
secret spirit which they all held in common, was 
the belief that Christianity is essentially the estab- 
lishment by the individual of a conscious, personal 
relation with God. This idea of conversion is the 
differentiate of Protestantism. In American Chris- 
tianity it held, until lately, the central place. 

It will be observed that each of these phases is 
an advance upon the one which preceded it. No one 
of them was possible until the one which went 
before had been measurably accomplised. Each was 
entered upon unconsciously. Each was strenuously 
opposed, at its beginning, by the mass, who fancied 
their own stage to be final. Each, when it became 
an accomplished fact, reacted upon and modified 
what had gone before. 

Now, there are unmistakable signs on every hand 
that a farther step is about to be taken. What will 
it be? That it will still be Christianity no candid 
man can doubt. But it is equally plain that it will 
be as unlike any phase of it heretofore seen as these 
have been, and 1n their survivals are, unlike each 
other. 

It is clear, in the first place, that Christianity has 
already broken out of the bounds which have long 
contained it. 
of Doctrine, out of the church, and will no longer 
submit to conventional experiences. There is nota 
tingle “ Confession of Faith,” which is now believed, 

n its entirety, by even the most conservative mem- 
bers of the ministry of any church which is sup- 
posed to accept such a Confession. They are all in 
the same boat. The Decrees of the Council of 
Trent, the thirty-nine Articles, the Westminster 
Confession, that of Augsburg or Dort, while they all 
retain a place of quasi-authority in the several 
churches, have become powerless to hold the real 
belief of even the clergy. That this convicts the 
clergy of insincerity will only be alleged by the 
shallow and the ignorant. A profound change has 
come about, against which they are helpless. They 
are honestly trying to readjust the conditions with 
earnestness and singleness of heart. Some think to 
find relief by formally abolishing doctrinal formulas, 
which have ceased to be credible. Some think to 
tind it by “ revising ” so as to accommodate the doc- 
trinal statements to the actual beliefs current. Both 
methods will fail, though it isnotin my way, in this 
paper to say, why. I an only concerned to point ont 
the fact that religious belief has broken out of the 
formulas which once contained it. 

In the setond place, functions which once be- 
longed to organized Christianity have, one by one, 
been taken in hand by others. Notable among these 
are education and the administration of charity. 
Oaly one branch of the Church now makes any 
serious claim of right to control the machinery of 
education. And, in the United States at any rate, a 
constantly increasing number of its adherents 
either make this claim half-heartedly, under the 
pressure of their priesthood, or refuse to make it 
altogether. In the distribution of their alms, rich 
men do not now,as once, make the Church their 
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| almost entirely in their hands. 





almoner. Wise men bring gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh to the King, but they appoint their own 
agents for its distribution. To speak of those near 
at hand, and notable, I name the Girard College, the 
Williamson School, the Drexel Institute and the 
secular societies for the organization of charity. 

In the third place, good men are in an increasing 
number of cases unmoved by the conventional “ ex- 
periences” of religion. A century ago, “the great 
awakening” swept over America like a spiritual cy- 
clone. So sturdy a man as Benjamin Franklin could 
not keep his feet against it. The masses were swept 
by it into a religious frenzy. Fitful gusts, more lo- 
cal,and less intense, have been present ever since. 
But men are less impressible by them. Twenty years 


| ago Mr. Moody, the Evangelist, could produce “ con- 


versions ” almost at will. 
come the educator. 

What do these changes mean? . . . It has always 
been true, of course, that a large portion of the com- 
munity have been indifferent or hostile to Chris- 
tianity. They are “irreligious” men. They are, 
therefore, usually thought of as immoral men; for 
religion and morality are, inthe common mind, so in- 
timately associated that they are thought of as pres- 
ent or absent together. If this were the only class 
to be considered, the case would be very simple. But 


Now, Mr. Moody has be- 


| a large, and increasingly larger proportion of good 


men cannot now be called Christian, if to be a Chris- 
tian means any one, or all, of these things, which it 
has, thus far, been defined to mean. They are good 
men and women, tried by any test which may fairly 
be applied to goodness. They are sober, kindly, 
earnest, sympathetic, clean, charitable; but they are 
“unsound ” in doctrine ; they are not *‘ church mem- 
bers’’; they are not aware of having undergone any 
subjective “experience.” 

This class is increasing at a rate which few real- 
ize. The leadership of science and art is already 
They are the guides 
and pioneers in political and social reforms. They 
are a large minority—promising soon to be a major- 
ity—in the management of charitable and reforma- 
tory institutions. They are the professors in colleges 
and the teachers in normal schools. They are kind 
husbands, faitbful wives, good sons, daughters, 
friends. What is their relation to Christianity ? 

The answer is, they are Christian in fact, but they 
are waiting for Christianity to pass into the new 
phase which will include them in form. But will 
the Christian Society of the future be such as will be 
able to embrace them ? I think it will and for this 
reason :— 

The formal statement of the Christian doctrine, 
and the organization of the Christian Church, are al- 
ways determined by the actual beliefs and practices 
which precede the formal action. 

Laws in the religious sphere are analagous to laws 
in the political sphere; they are but the expres- 
sion of antecedent habits. What, then, are the pre- 
sent habits of the religious world, which will, by 
and by, find formal expression? Their general drift 


‘may be seen in two or three striking phenomena. 


First, the altogether unprecedented interest now 





manifest in the person and teaching of Jesus Christ. 
Second, the enormous popularity of what one may 
call the “ Professor Drummond literature,” and the 
strenuous attempt to apply the teaching of Jesus 
Christ to actual life. 

Facts, all pointing in the same direction, might 
be multiplied indefinitely, but to what do they 
point? To this: Christianity has passed through 
the phases of dogmatism, ecclesiasticism, and exper- 
imentalism, and is about to show itself in the one 
religion of conduct. It has always affected men’s 
conduct, but indirectly, and not as its main purpose. 
It has been thought of asa device to secure salva- 
tion. Now, the interest in “ saivation” is about to 
recede behind the interest in “ conduct.” The ap- 
peal is about to be taken to life. 

Some will say that was always the case. The 
facts are otherwise. Where theology has dominated 
Christianity, it has sharply drawn a dividing line 
across the area of thought, calling one portion “ sac- 
red” and another “ profane.” Where ecclesiasticism 
has dominated, it has portioned out conduct into 
“religious” and “secular.” Where Evangelicalism 
has prevailed, it has drawn the sharpest possible dis- 
tinction between “ religion ” and “ morality.” 

These distinctions bave always been blurred, and 
will entirely disappear. Life is not divisible. It is 
of one piece throughout. The antitheses of sacred 


and secular, science and theology, religion and mor- 
als, natural and supernatural, are being surely found 


to be untenable. 


Christianity, henceforth, will more and morecon- | 


cern itself with living. In doing so, it will not re- 
verse, nor formally abolish, its previous methods. 


The Christianity of conduct will take up unto itself | 


all that is essential in the previous phases, and will 
allow the great mass of non-essentials to fall into de- 
cay and be forgotten. It will take out of each that 
thing which made each what it was. 

Christianity cannot subsist without a creed, an or- 
ganization, and an act of choice by the individual. 
But the creed will be short, broadly marked, porta- 
ble. The organization will be no more complex than 
is necessary to carry the creed abroad. The initial 
experience will be nothing beyond the sincere de- 
sire for right conduct. 

All will issue in—and be tested by their issue in 


—right living. For this purpose, and by these means, | 


Jesus will become more and more available. 


Dr. MacIntosh did not differ very much in his | 
general expression from Dr. McConne!l. He thought | 


that the number of Christians not definitely con- 
nected with religious bodies was not so important as 
Dr. McConnell’s view would make appear. Prof. 
Jastrow devoted some attention in his paper to the 
“prophetic period” of the Old Testament, showing 
that many expressions of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the 
other prophets of their age, were destructive of the 
formalism of the Law, and that the teachings of Je- 
sus succeeded them naturally. He cited also the 
pealms of a class of writers of about the same time, 
which have been called the Psalms of the Poor,— 
i.e. the poor in spirit, the humble,—which had the 
same tone as that which so strongly characterized 
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the Christian doctrine. 
Micah, (vi: 6-8): 

“Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before the high God? shall I come before him with 
burnt offerings, with calves of a yearold? Will the Lord 
be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands 
of rivers of oil? shall I give my first born for my trans- 
gressions, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 
He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy Ged?” 


So also had the passages in 


For Friends’ I:telligencer and Journal 
WOMEN’S MEETINGS AND DISCIPLINE. 
AxzstTRact of papers read at Newtown Friends’ Agsso- 

ciation, prepared by one of the committee on the 

subject of discipline. Third month 2, 1892. 

From the best information now conveniently ob- 
tainable it appears that the first meetings amongst 
Friends, held for discipline, were called monthly 
meetings. After them came quarterly meetings. 
That is, every third monthly meeting was called a 
It was not until 1669 that the 
yearly meeting was set up in London. The first ac- 
count we have of any general meeting of Friends in 
America was the one called by John Burnyeat in 
1675, in Maryland, which meeting was attended by 
George Fox and his companions soon after their ar- 
rival from Barbadoes, where they had been engaged 
in the spread of the gcspel, before Wm. Penn came 
to Pennsylvania. 

It does not appear that any rules of discipline for 
the Society in America had been established previous 
to that time. We tind that in 1679, a men’s half year 
meeting was held at the house of Howell Powell, at 
West River, in Maryland, where it was advised thata 
quarterly meeting be set up for the easing of the 
montbly and half-year meeting. But we do not 
know that any yearly meeting was established in 
America until the one held at Burlington, N. J., in 
1681, as prior to that time, quarterly and even 
monthly meetings issued their “advisory rules,’ 
which were deemed authoritative by the members. 

The first mention we have of any women’s meet- 
ings was in 1679, when it was agreed that quarterly 
man’s and woman’s meetings be held. 

In 1681 it was agreed that a women’s yearly meet- 
ing should be established, but it was not ailowed to 
hear or determine on any appeal, nor at liberty to 
make or alter any rnle of Discipline or Queries; and 
it was not until 1705 that the men “ condescended ’ 
to let them have any treasury of their own. There 
was so much stress laid on the 34th and 35th verses 


| of the 14th chapter of the first epistle of Paul to the 


Corinthians, by the various denominations of Chris- 
tian professors, that it was hard even for Friends to 
unite in allowing women to participate in the work 
of the Church, and it was not until 1861 that the rnle 
of Discipline was made in Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing which allows women to enter into the considera- 
tion of the subject of making discipline, and even 
then its final adoption was to be decided by the men. 
And women were not allowed to have a voice in the 
Representative Committee or Meeting for Sufferings 
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until a number of years after that date. Nor could 
they receive or disown any member even of their 
sex, without the consent of the men, whilst men had 
that privilege. In 1877 application was made to the 
yearly meeting by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting to 
allow women’s meetings the same voice as men’s 
meetings in all matters of discipline The subject was 
referred by the yearly meeting to a large committee 
for consideration. During its consideration a mem- 
ber stated that if the proposition was adopted it 
would result in establishing two independent bodies, 
but that what was wanted was for the men to have 
the same voice as women. The idea was immedi- 
ately accepted by Lucretia Mott and others, and al- 
though it is sometimes insisted that a committee has 
no right to change a proposition it was done in that 
case, and united with by the yearly meeting, and now 
the women are on an exact equality with men in all 
business affairs of the Church, which is a long step 
in advance of all other Christian denominations. So 
it was more than two hundred years after the Society 
was organized before the equality of the sexes was 
fully established in all matters of discipline. 


Reported for Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


OLD TESTAMENT LECTURES BY 
DR. HARPER. 
A series of three lectures on the Old Testament were 
given by Dr. William R. Harper, lately of Yale, but 


now President of the new Chicago University, under 
the auspices of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, on the 
34, 4th, and 7th instants. The subjects were: “ Old 
Testament Histories,” “Old Testament Prophecies,” 
and “The Human and the Divine in History and 
Prophecy.” President Harper has made a life-long 
study of the Hebrew language and literature, which 
gave his utterances unusual interest. 

In order to understand the prophetical books, the 
lecturer said, they must not be viewed apart from 
the circumstances in which they were written. The 
prophecies are, in fact, sermons, delivered to his 
countrymen by a preacher who was the product of 
his times, on events which were taking place around 


him and among his people. The book of Job fur- | 


nishes an example. In the midst of an ¢filiction of 
locusts and drouth, the prophet speaks, promising 
relief from the afiliction, and from this going on to 
picture the happiness of the time when his people, 
if they obey the Lord, will be relieved of the bur- 
den of their sins. Another example was taken from 


Isaiab,7. Isaiah, sent to recall Ahaz to the true be- | 


lief, and being repulsed by him, prophesies that be- 
fore a child which shall soon be born shall reach the 
age of six, or even before it can talk, Ahaz shall be 
destroyed by the Assyrian king. Dr. Harper held it 
to be impossible, with this historical background 


in view, to regard this prophecy as Messianic in any | 


sense. The historical books are sermons designed 
for the Jewish people, their lessons being drawn 
from the past. The historical background usually 
determines both the form and substance of the pro- 
phetic writings. 








It is equally a mistake, Dr. Harper held, either to 
ignore the human element in the Old Testament and 
hold to its literal truth as being divine, or to ignore 
the divine element with a hasty scepticism. The 
facts of history must be distinguished from the hu- 
man record of those facts. Language at its best is 
an unsafe instrument for even human thought. The 
Hebrew language is cumbersome, and does not lend 
itself to nice distinctions of meaning. There area 
number of Hebrew words whose meaning is not yet 
known, and there are verses of which no one can 
tell the meaning. The text is often corrupt, through 
later interpolations and otherwise (as in Samuel), 
and the two versions, the Hebrew and the Septua- 
gint, sometimes disagree. The human element is, 
therefore, fallible, and any hopes for the “original 
versions ” have no basis. 

The lecturer believed that the history of the 
Jewish people is a divine history; that the Divine 
Spirit worked to shape their history in a way that is 
unique. He saw this in the wonderful unity of pur- 
pose which the writings show—a unity not seen in 
any other national literature—in the persistence and 
triumph of the monotheistic idea, and in the idea of 
a Messiah, which grows stronger and clearer towards 
the coming of Jesus. These things, he held, pointed 
to an influence working in the history of this people 
which was above the power of man. ee ie Ws 


NOTES ON THE SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


Tue lessons of the quarter just closed, were, as we 
know, all taken from the writings of the prophets. 
In the earlier history of the Hebrew people the pro- 
phets chiefly confined their instruction to the spoken 
word, so that from Samuel to Amos the prophetic 
utterances which are preserved are chiefly such as 
have a connection with the historical record of the 
nation. Elijah and Elisha,the two great prophets of 
Israel, left nothing written; all we know of them in 
connection with the Northern Kingdom must be 
gathered from its Chronicles. Their instruction was 
largely in the line of symbolism. They were active 
in the public affairs of the nation, and became 
prominent in the critical periods of its history. The 
tempest,—the earthquake and the lightning repre- 
senting the stormy epoch in which these bold and 
courageous prophets of the stirring times of Israel’s 
national existence lived and labored,at last gave way 
to “ the still small voice,” which though dimly com- 
prehended by the discouraged prophet, to whom it 
came as a revelation from Jehovah, would be heard, 
not alone in the outward utterance of “the Word of 
the Lord,” but the “ pen of the ready writer,” would 
treasure up the precious promises, the faithful warn- 
ings, and the exhortations to duty, which from time 


| to time were given them to hand forth to his chosen 


people. The prophet thus became teacher as well, 
and in this office was entrusted with the care of the 
education of princes, and in many cases was the con- 
fidant of the King. What an unmeasured loss to 
the church would it be if Isaiah had been content to 
deliver to the people those exalted visions of future 
glory,and made no record for the coming generations, 
—visions in which we who are now living can read 
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the glorious hope that animated the prophet in the 
insight which was vouchsafed him of what the com- 
ing ages held in store for the faithful. 

Dr. Cunningham Geikie, writing upon this sub- 
ject inthe Sunday School Times, says, of the song 
which Isaiah (26: 1-10) put into the mouth of Judah 
after its deliverance: “ In a truer sense than into the 
ancient Jerusalem, the righteous nation that keeps 
loyally to God may enter, and the Christian may 


well feel that Jehovah will keep himin perfect peace | 


whose mind is stayed on him, because he trusts in 
him, and that in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength, worthy of our trust forever. 

“The denunciation of Samaria for its drunken- 
ness (Isaiah 28: 1-13), isa lesson for our own times 
as much as for those of the prophet; for, though 
strong drink may not beso mnch the besetting sin of 


our rulers or teachers as it was in the last days of the | 


northern kingdom among the same classes, it yet 


saps national strength to a degree almost beyond | 


realization. Nor can it be less the duty of the pro- 
phets of our time to make a stand against so great 
an evil than it was in the days of Isaiah. With us, as 
much as with the faithful of the old Jewish Church, 
the ideal of noble self-devotion, in the circumstances 
around us, is assuredly that we be Nazarites, like the 
prophets, keeping far from any kind of intoxicating 
driok. The lofty, moral, tone of the prophets 
is vividly shown in the new covenant promised by 
Jeremiah, to be written by God in the hearts of his 
people, when he had restored them from exile. 
Spiritual religion, not legal observances, in which 
they had hitherto trusted far too much, would mark 
that happy time. Unfortunately the days have not 
yet come when it can ba said thatit is no longer nec- 
essary to teach any one to “ know the Lord,” since all 
know him, from the least to the greatest. Nor does 
there seem any close approach to it, either in the 
Jewish world or outside its limits.” 

Yet we do know that the “still small voice,” 
which in the formative days of Israel’s development 
came to the prophet, speaks through the Lord’s pro- 
phets to-day as surely as it ever did in past ages, and 
in the written as well asthe spoken word it is mak- 
ing plainer and more easily understood the “ way of 
the Lord,” and spreading a know ledge of him through- 
out the world as has never before been done, until 
it may even now be said this knowledge “ covers the 
earth as the waters cover the sea.”’ 


For Frienés’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL 
LIBRARY, 


In preparing an index-catalogue of subjects treated 
of in the Library, each book is carefully examined, 
and in some cases almost necessarily read through. 
In other instances, one finds himself reading because 
he has found something of particular interest, losing 
sight of the maxim that “ the librarian who reads is 
lost.” 

I have found just such interest to-day in a little 
work, the “ Letters and other papers of William 
Grover.” Philadelphia: 1830; some extracts from 
which may also interest your readers. 


| carefully and conscientiously to do it. 
| fession may be various; but the truly pious of all 
| denominations are, I believe, near akin. They unite 





“ We believe, as a Religious Society, that the duty 
of a religions man is to endeavor to know his duty as 
a Christian, both as to matter and mode, and then 
Forms of pro- 


in one grand and fundamental respect—a sincere 
desire that their whole lives may be conformable to 
the will of their Creator. This desire embraces not 
only spiritual, but temporal things; and, with regard 
to their religion, not only the life and substance, but 
also the form and profession of it.” 1811. 

“Tn the flowings of love, and in the enlargement 
or expansion of the mind we may, I believe, some- 
times be ready to recommend writings which are 
really very estimable; and yet in which, from the 
first word to the last, there perhaps is not a single 
pointing to the Word nigh in the heart, the Divine 
gift, or light of Christ. Does it not require great care 
how such are recommended? I write with caution, 
not wishing to prevent any good; but it wants to be 
more understood in the world (and what if this be 
one of the great ends of our being raised up), that it 
is not comprehending sublime truths, even the truths 
of the Gospel, so much as seeing and knowing our 
own individual part of the great whole, that is the 
grand desideratum for us all; and which, do we not 
allow, cannot any way be so well known, as by dili- 
gent attention to this Divine gift? Attendingto this 
Divine gift in ourselves, and so being drawn and kept 
under its influence, it becomes our element, and we 
move healthfully and safely along in it. And in this 
element, not out of it, we may look at many things, 
and touch many things, perhaps without spiritual 
loss, and possibly with spiritual advantage; but the 
danger and the loss seem to be from meddling with 
religious and spiritual things, out of this element. 
Keeping in this element, we are in the way of feel- 
ing the liberty of Truth, and its blessed restraints, 
as to touching, tasting, or handling this, that, or the 
other thing that is thrownin our way.” 1813. 

“Amidst the contemplation of the subject of re- 
ligious instruction, 1 have remembered, with some 
comfort, those expressions of our blessed Lord to his 
followers: ‘I have many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot hear them now ;’ and I think it certainly 
requires care how we press religious truths too far 
beyond the capacity of young people; perhaps not 
possessing the essential preparation for the reception 
of diffuse religious instruction, a resignation of the 
mind to bear the cross. To excite a willingness to 
bear the cross, with an eye to the crown, I consider 
a first principle in Christian education. ; 

“T should scarcely be satisfied without now sug- 
gesting one idea that has often presented respecting 
the instruction of our young people, viz: I fear the 
public recommendation of any specific plan for ob- 
vious reasons; but when one individual, or more, 


| see their way to set about it, within their own sphere 


of action, I think it may be useful and safe ; because 
this may be continued and prosecuted, as far and as 
long as the oil flows; and when it ceases, procedure 
may be dropped or contracted, as freedom warrants. 
And if the blessing is on it, we may safely trust that 
it will be productive of benefit, and that the exam- 
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ple will be influential, and perbaps widely so. This 
latter remark may, in degree, apply also to pressing 
the reading of Friends’ writings. A thirst for good 
will naturally lead to this. To excite this thirst, 
then, seems the first object. To a mind not thirsty, 
Friends’ writings are, 1 believe, often very dull and 
insipid; to a mind in which the thirst is excited, 
they are, indeed, as a brook by the way, very pre- 
cious, very sweet, very reviving.” 1818. 
Swarthmore College Pa. A. B. 
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THE VALUE OF FRIENDS’ RECORDS. 
Tue query, “ Do you keepa regular record of births 
and deaths ?” is one often passed with little thought 
given to it at our meetings just prior to the Yearly 
Meeting. Coming as it does near the close-of a long 
list of inquiries into the state and condition of so- 
ciety, and the answer to it a brief one, it is quite nat- 
ural for it to receive but little attention. But the 
subject it represents is not a little one and deserves 
the careful inquiry of every subordinate meeting. 
The records of a religious organization like our own, 
kept with that steadfastness and accuracy that is ex- 
pected of Friends, are very valuable and should 
never be allowed to fall into neglect. 

Some may think, in view of the many devices for 
proclaiming and recording births and deaths that 
have in these later days come into existence, that 
there is not now so great a need of care. But it is 
Organizations live on from generation to 
generation, bat families and their belongings be- 


not 80 


come extinct or widely scattered, and private records 
—like private burial grounds—are subject to neglect 
or are entirely obliterated. From very early times 
Friends have taken great care of their records and 
they have proved of immense value. Legal matters 
fromm information 
gained from them and family biographers have found 


them invaluable. 


have sometimes been adjusted 


Let each monthly meeting look well to it that no 
discrepancies occur in its record book, carefully se- 
lecting one who is qualified both by training and in- 
clination to have it in charge. 

In arecent number of the London Friend, Isaac 
Sharp tells with what interest he had been searching 
Friends’ records with the Secretary of the late C. H. 
Spurgeon for some trace of the Quaker ancestry of 
that remarkable man. He concludes his article in 
these words: 
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“ The value of our registers is, I believe, not fully 
understood by those who have seldom or never had 
occasion to search them; they frequently evoke ex- 
pressions of admiration from persons who have had 
large experience of searching similar records. Whilst 
members of other Dissenting bodies have, in many 
cases, no records respecting their families prior to 
1837, which are absolutely authentic, and per se con- 
stitute legal evidence, it is often easy to trace back a 
family of Friends to about the year 1650, and some- 
times to an earlier date, as the dates of birth and 
parentage are given of some who joined Friends in 


middle life or advanced years in the early days of the 
Society.” 


MARRIAGES. 

DUDLEY—BRANNIN.—Third month 9, 1892, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, (N. J.), Nathaniel Dudley, of 
Moorestown, N. J., and Emily C., daughter of Francis and 
Elizabeth Brannin, of Medford. 

WEBSTER—POTTS.—At the home of Chalkley Styer, 
Whitpain, Montgomery county, Pa., Third month 10, 1892, 
under the care of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Davis J. 
Webster and Lydia S Potts. 


DEATHS. 
BUNTING.—At his residence, Byberry, Philadelphia, 
Third month 6, 1892, Thomas B. Bunting, in his 74th year. 

DARE.—At his home in Bridgeton, N. J., Third month 3, 
1892, Franklin Dare, aged 68 years; 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

DAVIS.—At Chester, Pa., Third 
Davis, in her 84th year. 

EVANS. 
Philadelphia, Third month 8, 1892, Samuel Evans, aged 92 
years. 

MENDINHALL.—At Concord, Delaware county, Pa., 
Third month 9, 1892, Jacob H. Mendinhall, aged 79 years. 

SMITH.—At their residence, near Buckmanville, Bucks 
county, Pa., 


a member of Greenwich 
month 6, 1892, Mary 


At the residence of. his son, Daniel G. Evans, 


on the 8th of Third month, 1892, after a severe 
illness, which she bore with Christian fortitude, Emily K., 
wife of Edward Smith, in the 53d year of her age. 
Wrightstown Meeting 
| be much missed, as well as in her own 
family. 
THOMAS.—At Ni Pa., Third 
Lukens Thomas, formerly of Lumberville, Bucks county, 
Pa., in his Slst year; 
Monthly Meeting of 


An in- 


terested member of ind First-day 


School, where she wi 


rristown, month 7, 1892, 


an esteemed member of Gwynedd 
Friends 
EDITH W. ATLEE. 

Many times amid the busy rounds of duty, the thought 
has presented that more than a passing notice of the depart- 
ure of our dear friend Edith W. Atlee, should appear in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. Still thinking some of 
her many friends would realize and supply the need, it has 
been deferred, and I only now take the pen (with the 
thought that from some source in the future a more extended 
record will be given 
of her life, as due 


. for a brief reference to the later years 
to the many friends to whom she had 
sweetly ministered in extended and devoted service, many 
of whom were not privileged to mingle with her, or be 


familiar with those years of invalidism and suffering so 
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bravely and patiently borne. We may not be able to fully 
comprehend the great privation it was for one of her strong, 
loving nature to forego the activity which related her so 
closely in social and religious mingling with her friends. 
But through all she never lost her interest in the Society 
wherein her birthright membership was so highly valued, 
but was always alive to its welfare, eagerly receiving tidings 
from every part of the vineyard, and warmly sympathizing 
with every effort she considered helpful to its best life. 
Neither was her interest confined within the pale of her own 
Religious Society, but for all, without regard to sect or class, 
her heart opened with tenderness and a desire to comfort all 
who were in sorrow or heavily laden, and with a courage 
born of faith, to stimulate the faltering to faithfulness in the 
performance of duty, citing them to the Power greater than 
any human wherefrom to draw their strength. 

A dear friend of Edith’s in a recent letter writes: “ As I 
read her letters to-day it seems to strike me more forcibly 
than ever, how very bright and clear her mind was, and how 
keenly interested in the interests of all, of whatever charac- 
ter, with whom she came in contact.” Often friends hesi- 
tated to inform her of their active life, realizing the fetters 
which bound her, yet could never chain her spirit ; 
absorbed 


but her 


attention would the time to render her 


seem for 


oblivious to bodily infirmity. How grateful she always was 
to hear good tidings from Abington, and especially the 
schoo! which she had labored to establish, and in which she 
ever retained a deep and heart-felt interest,—so glad to see 
any one who had a knowledge of its workings, or to hear 
from those most interested in its welfare. It was a joy to 
see her face light up when any subject of interest presented 

entering as she did so fully into all that pertained to human 
weal,—and the sweet smile of recognition that often i 


ined her countenance. 


llum- 


And here I cannot but revert to the more active years of 
her life, when the motherly love so stirred within her heart 
as she sought to fill as far as possible for her brother's chil- 
dren the place left vacant by the departure of a dear mother 


Most lovingly and faithfully she fulfilled the trust 1 


reposed 
in her, prayerfully watching their growing toward 
return their grate- 
ful love,—leaving a memory in their hearts to be ever fondly 
cherished. How often has she turned our 


which 


LVes 


manhood and womanhood, receiving in 


attention to the 


“ group” hung upon her chamber wall, her eves 
beaming with love, evidencing the tender, abiding interest 
in their welfare. 

She so desired to spare her friends from any shadow cast 
by her suffering that she 
them 
she had known and loved passed from the earthly life while 


she yet lingered here, t! 


avoided as far as practical seeing 


when conditions were most unfavorable. So many 


iat she frequently was led to query 
why the active were taken, and she, so helpless, lefty But 


those who knew her best far from 
desiring her li still a 


and loved her most. while 
fe prolonged to suffer, felt her pre 
her 


benediction ; } 


room, a sanctuary where the sun sh 


adorned 


enjoyed 


brightly ; growing plants the wir 


flowers, which she SO mnt 
friends, yielded beauty and 
added charm had been 
to it—a picture, a book 


for comfort or pleasure. 


when 
ittent 
something which love had proffered 
And then the still through 
which the Spirit shone, a light lit by the Divine, brighter 
than the How 


fragrance , often 


unnoticed she wouid cali ion 


form 


i 
the flowers! 
felt to be partakers of that atmosphere of peace and love 
Never a murmur through the long days and nights of we 
ness and pain! 


sunlight and privileged we 
ari- 
Sometimes a passing doubt expressed of 
patience to endure unto the end, but always the language of 
her spirit: “Thy will, not mine, be done 


“ The 


So frequently 


she emphasized her blessings: cosy rooms,”’ “the 


and accurate study. 


many comforts,” “the kindness of her friends,” “the house- 
hold where the last five years of her life were spent, so 
thoughtful and attentive.’ beloved and kindred 
ever near and ready to do all within their power to smooth 
her pathway,—truly her heart overflowed with gratitude to 


the infinite Father and Giver of every good and perfect gift 


’ Sisters 


for all of these, still more for the sustaining arm which was 
underneath and ever bore her up, where the Christ of God 
And for to 
daily need there was ample return in the full appreciation 


was manifest. all those who ministered her 
of her grateful spirit and living concern for their perfecting 
lives, 
** Fuld her, Oh, Father, in thine arms, 
And let her hencef srth be 
A messenger of love between 


Our human hearts and thee.” 

Surely our lives are richer that she has been in our 
midst and triumphed gloriously over the external and per- 
ishable. We will live in the thought of spirit ties which 
are not severed ; seeking so to shape our lives that we may 
have 


H. P 


be partakers of a measure of the joy and peace we 


faith to believe is the clothing of her spirit. L. 


DR. M. FISHER LONGSTRETH 
Ata meeting of the Board of Managers of Swarthmore 
College, held Third month 8, 


was adopted : 


1892, the following minute 


During the past year three prominent Friends of Swarth- 
have passed Dr Leidy, 
Dr. M. Fisher Longstreth. Fitting tributes 
have been paid to the high personal character of the two 


more away, Joseph Dr. Joseph 


Thomas, and 


first named ; to the preeminent services of Dr. Leidy inthe 


great field of Natural Science, and to the extensive and 
comprehensive literary labors of Dr. Thomas. 

It remains for this Board to record its sorrowful and af- 
fectionate tribute to the to 


of the three, because for twenty years he has been an ac- 


last named, and the nearest us 


tive and interested member of this Board of Management. 
Dr. M 


in 1871, and has served continuously since, rarely missing 


Fisher Longstreth became a member of the Board 
a meeting, until the illness preceding his death. Early in 
‘ial fitness for the work led 
to his appointment as Secretary of the Board, and Clerk of 
the Executve Committee, in both of which positions he 


his service as manager, his spe 


performed valuable service until he was forced to relin- 
quish the work in the last few months of his life. A mem- 
ber at different times of nearly all the prominent commit- 
tees, he rendered excellent service on all, especially the 
Committee of Instruction, for which he was eminently fit- 
ted by reason of his scholarly tastes and habits of close 
For many years (accompanied by his 
devoted wife, who was also a faithful member of the Board 


for a number of years), he was a weekly visitor to the Col- 


lege, and perhaps no Manager of the Institution since its 
foundation has ever surpassed him in frequency and regu- 
larity of visits for so long a series of years. 

His work on the Committee of Instruction was only sur- 
passed by his services as Secretary of the Committee on 
Trusts, in which capacity he faithfully labored fora num- 
ber of years, even continuing the labor of correspondence 
when confined to his bed, unable to speak, and while ex- 
periencing much bodily suffering. 

Not only were his labors on behalf of the College long- 
continued, faithful, patient, and efficient, but they were of 
a character most needed in a higher institution of learning, 
his studious cast of mind and his comprehensive scholar- 
ship fitting him for the highest quality of service, which 
service he freely gave to the College hfe loved so well. 

Recognizing the great importance of the services of M. 
Fisher Longstreth and the void caused by his death, th: 





Board places this minute on record, in dee 
the value of his life and lat 
to the cause of higher education 
Extract from the Minutes 
HERMAN Hoopes, Secretary. 


p appreciation of 
) Swarthmore College, and 


in the Society of Friends. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
RE OF TH2MAS E. HOGUE AND MARY 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA ] 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

THE meeting for ministers and elders for this month 
was held at Benjaminville, [ll S2cond moath 26, 
with but a emall attendance, owing greatly to bad 
roads, uapleasant weather, and poor health. Repre- 
sentatives from three monthly meetings were pres- 
ent, and written reports were received from others. 
We were asked to examine ourselves by our queries, 
and see whether we make any progress from one 
quarter to another, or if we answer them merely as a 
matter of form. In the evening the First-day School 
Conference was held, and all circumstances consid- 
ered, was quite well attended. One of the questions 
for discussion was: “ Is a historical knowledge of the 
Scriptures necessary to a spiritual understanding of 
them?” Your correspondent not being present can 
not give a good report of it, but understands it was 
quite ably handled, pro and con. 

Seventh-day morning, the weather being still very 
unfavorable, several were prevented from attending 
meeting; but though our numbers were small, the 
general opinion at the close was that it had been a 
good one. Inthe early part of the meeting, a Friend 
said, he thanked God for liberty we have in the Gos- 
pel, but it had not always been so; we are all aware 
of the deep trials Friends had to pass through two 
hundred years ago, but through it all they became 
strong in the land; but after awhile differences arose 
amongst them, for noset of people can believe alike 
in everything, but we should allow the privilege of 
differing, and yet unite in a common bond of love, 
for without this there can be no religion. There are 
many out of our Society who have taken up our doc- 
trines. We have a work todo yet,and we ought to 
be in earnest about it. 

Another speaker remarked that the mission of 
the Society is yet unfulfilled; every religious body 
being a representative of a certain truth, we are no 
exception. We too often accept what is said without 
investigation ; our testimonies against evils do not 
become living principles to us, unless we fee] them 
to be so in our owa hearts. George Fox's advice was 
to “Mind the Light,” and there bas never been a 
higher truth given to any people than this. This 
light shines to-day, and is as much a light as it was 
to Jeeus and his disciples, and to any of the great re- 
formers. It isa light direct from the fountain-head 
like the light of the outward sun, not a reflected light 
like that of the moon, and cannot be held too high. 
As our faith is, so shall it be unto as; and when we 
hear the word of command we must take the step, 
and light will be given. The discourse, which was 
long and elcqiené, was chiefly on the value of this 
light to us, now, as it was to those whe first promul- 


gated the doctrine, showing us that if we dwell in | and in our hearts find peace. 
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the light of Carist, who is the wisdom and power of 
God, we will grow and strengthen; and to do this we 
must be true to our own conceptions of right. The 
meeting for business was an interesting one, mainly 
occupied with reading and answering the three que- 
ries that are always read at this quarter. Two of the 
monthly meetings also answered another query, the 
one on temperance, they thinking it of sufficient im- 
portance to be considered at this time. liberty having 
been given any monthly meeting to answer others 
than the three recommended by Discipline, if they 
thought best. 

On First-day it was remarked that the Gospel has 
visited all nationalities, and all states and conditions 
of men, but is not comprehended alike by all. The 
power of God is represented in every individual soul, 
and is that which redeems from the power of sin, 
and is no respecter of persons. In every age of the 
world there has been work for the Christian, and are 
we standing idle when we know there is so much 
evil in the world, so many wrongs to redress? for we 
are in a measure our brother’s keeper. Let us make 
a new covenant with our Heavenly Father, who sent 
his son into the world to save sinners and to redeem 
the world. 

Another speaker spoke of the crosses of every-day 
life that we so often turn away from, and will not 
bear, even while looking back to the time when 
Jesus was on earth, and wishing we had been there 
to help bear it. We should look at home and bear 
the little crosses that come into our daily lives, as 
Christ bore his, cheerfully. As husbands, as wives, 
as neighbors, as friends, as brothers, as sisters, we all 
have crosses to bear, and need not look back to the 
time that Jesus bore his cross, but remember that 
the cross of Christ is here to-day. The feeling of 
thanksgiving and praise was voiced in earnest sup- 
plication, and under this solemn covering the meet- 
ing closed. In the afternoon the members of the 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor met, to review 
their work for the last six months, and to plan fresh 
work for the ensuing six months. Thus closed an- 
other pleasant, and we trust profitable meeting, all 
feeling that it was good to be there. 

Holder, Ill. Evizaseto H. Coats. 


MARIETTA MEETING, 

We have not missed holding our meeting and 

school thus far a!l winter, notwithstanding the roads 

have been very bad and most of the Friends live 
from two to five miles from the meeting-house. 

Our friends, Benjamin F. and Lauretta H. Nichols 


have returned from their Eastern trip, and express 
themselves as having had a very pleasant and satis- 


factory visit. It is with feelings of gladness and 
thankfulness we welcome them with us once more. 
They, with a number of other Friends, have gone 
to attend the quarterly meeting held at West Lib- 
erty, Third month 5, thus making our home meeting 
at this time quite small, but our hearts are with 
them, and we are thankful so many can attend, al- 
though we feel weak and rather lonely without the 
familiar faces we are accustomed to see. We feel 
there is One who will never leave us nor forsake us, 
A. M. 8. 


IOWA. 





FRIENDS’ 


THE GE 


Tue above sketch map, from a survey recently made, 
shows the whole of the property belonging to the 
Worth Estate, adjoining Newtown, Pa., 227 acres 
of which have been acquired by the Trustees of the 
John M. George bequest. The whole tract was 287 acres 
this is now divided into three parts, 123 acres having 
been purchased and given to the trustees, for a site 
for the school, while 104 have been acquired, specially, 
for additional use, if needed ; and the remaining 60 


RGE SCHOOL PROPERTY, 





NEWTOWN, PA. 


acres, with the mansion and farm buildings, are re- 
tained in the Worth family. 
The map shows these three plots. 


The upper one 
is the school tract, proper. It extends from the 
turnpike road on the right hand, to the Neshaminy 
creek on the left. Newtown creek, a considerable 
stream, passes through and empties into Neshaminy 
on the tract. The railroad also passes through, giv- 
ing every facility for sidings, etc., and a site for sta- 
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tion and freight house. A large part of this 123 acres 
is covered with fine timber, including many beauti- 
ful native trees. There are several springs, mostly 
to the left of the railroad. Thestar marked on the 
map, as the suggested site for the school buildings, 
has been placed, (having been marked “by guess” 
rather too far back. It should be probably a little 
further forward and tothe left, under the word “ for.”’ 
There is here a beautiful knoll, with the woodland at 
its back, and the ground in front,-—southward,—slop- 
ing away to a little “ intervale,” after which it gently 
rises again toward the old mansion house. 

The 104-acre tract extends along the Neshaminy, 
it will be seen, on the waole of its western side. It 
bas a good part high ground, and has also some fine 
woodland. The two proposed avenues, 100 feet wide, 
will reach it from the turnpike, and open to use for 
residence purposes, such part as it may ultimately be 
decided the school does not need. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
LEGE NOT! A 


wer 
veaied 
issued 
and 


Manca, ar 


ities of these oasting that these godless do 


trines were Ke; their students Nor were 


attem| to p the truth from students confined to 
f learning 


may seem here ere the facts 


Strange as 


connhrming the Co- 
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pernican theory more carefully kept out of sight than at 
Wittenberg; the university of Luther and Melanchthon. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century there were at 
that center of Protestant instruction two astronomers of a 
very high order, Rheticus ar d these, 


Reinhold both of 


after thorough study, had convinced themselves that the 
Copernican system was true, but 


lowed to te 


neither of them was al- 


this truth t& 


THE 


in a notice of the late William Seaman, says he * was a 


LaTe WILLIAM SEAMAN.—The Engineering News, 


graduate of Swarthmore College, and a civil engineer of 


some note. He served apprenticeships in the Wilmington 


and Phoenixville bridge works; was resident engineer of 


New York, 


Cattaraugus vi 


construction of the Kinzua viaduct on the 
Lake Erie & Western R int of the 
duct on the Rochester itts! .. R., and bad been 
connected with the Norfolk R. R., and the Diamond State 
Iron Co. At the time of his death he was ¢« 
the Lobdel 
President of the 
Va 


nnected with 
Vice- 


Meadows 


Car Wheel Co filmington, Del., and 


Co., Max 


Crescent 
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IN OLD AGE. 


WRITTEN ON MY EIGHTY-SEVENTH BIRTHDAY 


WHAT is it now to live? Itis to breathe 

The air of Heaven, behold the pleasant earth, 

The shining rivers, the inconstant sea, 

Sublimity of mountains, wealth of clouds, 

And radiance o’er all of countless stars. 

It is to sit before the cheerful hearth 

With groups of friends and kindred, store of 
books. 

Rich heritage from ages past, 

Hold sweet communion, soul with soul, 
On things now past, or present, or to come, 
Or muse alone upon my earlier days, 

Unbind the scroll, whereon is writ 

rhe story of my busy life; 

Mistakes too often, but successes more, 

And consciousness of duty done. 
it is to see with laughing eyes the play 

Of children, sporting on the lawn, 

Or mark the eager strifes of men 

And nations, seeking each and all, 

selike advantage to obtain 

Above their fellows; such is man! 

It is to feel the pulses quicken, as I hear 

Of great events near or afar, 

Whereon may turn perchance 
The fate of generations, ages hence 
It is to rest with folded arms betimes 

And so surrounded, so sustained, 

Ponder on what may yet befall 

In that unknown, mysterious realm 
Which lies beyond the range of mortal ken, 
Where souls immortal do forever dwell ; 
Think of the loved ones who await me there, 
And without murmuring or inward grief, 

With mind unbroken and no fear, 

Calmly await the coming of the Lord 
David Dudley Field, in N. Y. Independent 
ity, February 13, 1892 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THREE YEARS AMONG THE OMAHAS,—II. 
One of the most difficult tasks my father found it his 
duty to perform was the doing away with some of 
their ancient customs that had become almost second 
nature to them. Someof these they meekly sub- 
mitted to, while in others it was almost impossible 
to influence them. They would cling to them as te- 
naciously as some among us, in this day of progres- 
sion, cling to the traditions under the old Jewish 
dispensation. 

It was customary, when a noted chief or brave 
was buried, that his favorite pony was smeared with 
paint and gaily decorated, and then sacrificed, that it 
might bear the spirit of the departed to the “ happy 
hunting ground,” but it was evident that the ad- 
vancement and civilization of the Indians could not 
be successfully accomplished while such cruelties 
were submitted to. It was also the practice a few 
years before that when a child or infant died, the 
aged grandfather or mother was placed alive in the 
grave, in a sitting posture, with the dead body ia his 
arms, and there covered up with earth and left to his 
fate. This, however, had been discontinued, also 


that of suspending the bodies of the dead in trees, 


after being wrapped in a blanket or robe. At that 
time they were buried on the top of the highest 
bluffs, that the spirit could command a view of the 
surrounding country when it returned temporarily to 
the body, which lay under a little house similar toa 
hencoop, and around which was placed eatables of 
different kinds for the benefit of the visiting spirits 
also. 

I remember once attending an Indian burial. It 
was on a wintry day in November, and the wind 
swept over the wild waste of prairie, and on its wings 
was borne a wail! of lamentation. I turned my pony 
in the direction from which it came, and rode up to 
a rude building in which a young Indian man had 
died, and where were congregated the relatives and 
friends. The squaws lifted up their voices in the 
wildest tones of grief, as they listened to the sermon 
of the missionary. The rude coffin was then placed 
upon the bob-sled and covered by an United States 
flag, as he had been in the army, and drawn over the 
crusty snow, followed by the dusky forms of men 
and squaws on foot. The procession wound along 
up the steep sides of the bluff, until the open grave 
was reached at the summit, just as the sun was dip- 
ping down in the West, casting long shadows over 
the weird scene; the body of Tannga-Gahe was low- 
ered into the grave, but no sound of clods fell on the 
coffin. The squaws brought their little offerings of 
bread and meat, and trinkets once prized by the 
dead, and quietly placed them in the grave; over it 
a blanket was spread, and then all turned and si- 
lently stole away. 

It is said that in former years, when the death of 
a noted Indian occurred, the relatives lacerated their 
bodies in a most frightful manner ; young men would 
stand around the tepee or mud lodge where the body 
lay, almost naked in the severest weather, and thrust 
long pointed sticks and skewers through their arms 
withont flinching. It is at once encouraging to the 
cause of civilization, to know that as they come more 
and more under C influence and are edu- 
cated, that these customs are gradually abandoned, 


iristian 


especially by the rising generation. 

Not far from the Agency home stood the block- 
house, an octagonal building with a high flag pole in 
centre. It was used for the purpose of storing 
the ammunition, which was intended as a gentle re- 
minder in case of an uprising or disobedience to the 
orders of the Agent in charge. When the Peace 
Policy came into effect, there was no further use for 
the contents of this building, and General Ord, then 
stationed at Omaha, was notified, and wagons were 
sent to convey itaway. It was then converted into 
a school house, which with one or two others was 
soon well filled with me zhenjhas and nu zhenjhas, 
and with teachers appointed whose hearts were in 
the good work. The task began of training the 
young minds, which were far from being dall or in- 
active. A night school was also opened for the older 
members of the tribe, which was well patronized. 
Here object lessons were given, readily learned, and 
thoroughly enjoyed both by teacher and pupils. 
Sabbath schools were held in the new school build- 
ings, and all were made welcome. Chapters in the 


t 
the 
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New Testament were written out and simplified, read 
and explained. The following Sabbath the children 
were called upon to repeat what they had remem- 
bered, which they did with remarkable accuracy and 
application of its import. Thus every branch of the 


work progressed satisfactorily, keeping the Agent ac- | 


tive in investigating and disposing of the many cases 
that came up for his consideration. Toe duties of a 


physician had also to be fulfilled, and the afflicted of | 


all ages came to the council-house to have their ail- 
ments diagnosed and medicine given. Some had 
teeth extracted and surgical operations performed, 
which they submitted to with the heroic stoicism of 
their race. 

Such confidence had these people in the new 
father as a medicine man, that one day old Umpa 
Tunga, or Big Elk, came with his squaw bearing a 
dead infant in his arms, imploring him to use every 
effort to kindle the life spark again. 

In the block-house there were two floors; the 
upper one, as mentioned before, was used for a 
school room, while the lower one was asort of prison, 
in which refractory Indians—those violating the laws 
by stealing, or any kind of misdemeanor, were im- 
mured. It was a source of gratification to know that 
it was not frequently occupied, and when an unfor- 


tunate was confined there for a certain length of | 


time, they most invariably came out without mani- 
festing any kind of ill-will towards the Agent. 
Dishonesty was found not to be much more fre- 
quent than amongst white men with more favorable 
environment. One young Indian, bright and intelli- 
gent, and who had been educated at the Mission 


School, forged a note ; it was the first and only crime | 
of that nature heard of during the Agent’s term of | 


Office, and should in no wise reflect upon the cause of 
education. Old Indian Betsey, a sturdy Amazon of 
the tribe, who could speak French and English, and 
whose life was a romantic and adventurous one, 
bringing down many a buffalo, and trapping wild 
animals, and trafficking with traders, was said to be 
shrewd and not altogether honest. Then, like many 
negroes who regard chicken stealing as a legitimate 
business, the Indians would run off ponies from the 


neighboring tribes, with a conscience void of offense, | 


and count all that so much clear gain. 

The disregard of the marriage rite of civilized 
life was a subject of much solicitation on the part of 
the Agent. When he found that several white men, 
adopted into the tribe, had “squaw wives” where no 
civil ceremony had been performed, and only that 
of the tribe adopted, which was the giving of several 
ponies to the parents of the intended bride, my 
father lost no time in having these parties properly 
united by the Presbyterian minister. Upon two 
occasions couples were married by Friends’ cere- 
mony, which with such environments was unique 
and interesting. 

Henry Fontenelle, a half-breed Indian, and 
brother to the great departed war chief, Black Bird, 
was left as guardian to a couple of nieces, who were 
recognized as princesses, so far as Indian royalty 
went. They were possessed of bright minds and 
well educated ; one of them having for several years 
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attended a school in Elizabeth, New Jersey, where 
she became engaged to a young white man, who was 
afterwards killed in the Union army. Fontenelle was 
an ambitious man, and was determined his nieces 
should become the wives of Nuskah—or white men ; 
he used every endeavor to so influence them, but 
without avail, for the hearts of the pretty Indian 
maidens,—one of whom was a servant in our home, 
—were already given to young braves in their own 
tribe. Their persuasions having no effect, through 


| the influence of the Agent the stern guardian re- 


lented. The first marriage ever performed by the 


| simple ceremony of the Friends, took place in the 


new school-house, where were gathered a picturesque 
crowd, comprised of blanketed Indians, those who 
had adopted citizens’ dress, and white persons em- 
ployed on the Reservation, all drawn thither to enjoy 
the novel occasion. Tae bridal party, who had been 
thoroughly instructed by the writer of this paper, 
entered and were seated upon chairs placed upon the 
raised platform. They included the bride and groom, 
with bride’s maids and groom’s men selected from 
amongst the blanketed Indians. The Agent, invested 
with the necessary authority, sat facing the party, 
and after the usual silence always observed by 
Friends upon such occasions, the bride and groom 
were motioned to arise,the groom taking the hand 
of the bride, and repeating the following words after 
the agent: “I, Thomas Macaulay, take thee, Jose- 
phine Fontenelle, to be my wedded wife, promising 
through Divine assistance to be unto thee a faithful 
and loving husband until death shall separate us.” 
She, in a faint voice and downcast look, repeated her 
part, all of which was interpreted to the Indians,who 
did not understand English. After the certificate 
was signed by the white people and the Indians 
made their mark, refreshments were served by 
blanketed Indians, all enjoying the occasion, from 
the greatest chief to the tiniest Shinzgha Zhingha. A 
year or more after, while wandering around in the 
Indian village, I was surprised to see Josephine F-. 
Macaulay, robed in the habiliments of asquaw, pure 
and simple, and upon her back, wrapped securely in 
the folds of her blanket, was alittle papoose, its 
bead-like eyes peeping at me with innocent wonder- 
ing. I regretted to learn of this case of retrograding, 
especially amongst the educated, but I think it was 
an unusual one. 

It was sometime before one unused to the char- 
acter and habits of the Indian in his untu- 
tored state could be reconciled to the 
squaws performing most of the manual labor; 
their broad backs seemed to be fitted for the 
burden, and they could carry immense loads upon 
them. My father once told of a squaw, bent with 
the weight of years, who went out, lariat in hand, to 
bring wood to the tepee. Coming to a good-s zed 
log, she lifted it sufficiently to slip the strap under 
it; she then lay down with her back to the log, se- 
cured the lariat across her shoulders, rolled over on 
hands and knees, and scrambling to her feet trotted 
off with her burden, leaving the beholder, who had 
a tender consideration for womankind, in a state of 
mental perturbation. 
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Several visitors from the East, coming to the wat the backs of submissive ponies, together with all 
agency home acrose the prairie, noticed a squaw | 


carrying a plow, while her “ liege lord ” walked leis- 
urely before her. Questioning the propriety of such 
a proceeding, one of the men alighted from the ve- 


hicle and sought to remonstrate by signs and ges- | 
tures, when to his consternation, the squaw deliber- 


ately put down her burden and was about to casti- 
gate the intruder, who beat a hasty retreat. 

The subject of old traditions, legendary lore, and 
sacred rites and ceremonies of the tribe could not be 
thoroughly treated in ashort paper. The giving of 
ponies to visiting Indians from distant reservations 
was always an occasion upon which dancing and 
feasting and strange performances held a prominent 
part. Here could be discovered the remains of what 
was ever sacred to the Indian in his untutored and 
wild state. 
strike terror to the heart of the uninitiated. 
member upon one occasion when an aunt, directly 
from the East, greatly desired to witnessa dance. It 
was a religious one, held in a mud lodge in one of 
the villages ; 
long, dark passage-way, which led to an immense 


at the top. The Indians, who were all dressed in 
Nature’s broad cloth, save the usual breech-cloth, 
were seated around the fire in the centre of the 
lodge. 
manner, and decorated with feathers and many 
kinds of war trappings. Our situation seemed to be 
an unenviable one, especially when we discovered 
that the only means of egress was closed up by the 
crowd of Indians who were witnessing the affair. 
When the dance began, with wild savage gestures 
and unearthly yells, my Catholic relative grasped the 
crucifix at her side, and with a look of terror on her 
face, held it to her lips, muttering long prayers, until 
a chance for making our exit appeared, which we 
took advantage of without standing upon the order 
of going. 

There was one custom so dear to the heart of the 
red man, that my father saw fit not to disturb during 
the first two years of his office, and that was the an- 
nual hunt. After the maiz? was all planted and the 
crops in, the visions of great herds of Tanugas, feed- 
ing on the buffalo grass away out on the prairie, 


along the Republican river, haunted them, and stir- | to promote him this time. 


Mounting my little | 


Indian pony—Dixie,—I would gallop over to the | yeah school, miss,” 


| say it’s bes’, I reckon it mus’ be. 


| think I kin begin toe instruc’ othahs? 
Amongst the men all] was stir and ac- | 


tivity, dashing from one camp to another with bows | own people.” 


ring preparations would begin. 


camp of some twenty or thirty white tepees, pitched 
temporarily in a grassy valley, and watch the novel 
proceedings. 


and arrows at their backs, rifles held across the sad- 
dle bow and blankets flying to the breeze in their 
rapid transit. While this scene was being enacted 
the squaws were not idle. To them fell the homelier 
duties, and by the strength of their brawny arms, 
and hands hardened by toil, the tents were struck, 
and the village gradually melted away. 
cordant sound was heard ; they worked in harmony, 
—a lessson to their white sisters,—and before one 
was aware, the prostrate tents were strapped upon 


Some of the dances were calculated to | 
I re- | 


the only entrance to it was through a | 


CUNNINGHAM did not mean to be funny. 
circular room which was dimly lighted from a hole 


They were painted in the most hideous | 





| of the hopeless cases. 
Not a dis- | 





their household effects, making an immense pack, 


| upon the top of which a tiny papoose would be 


strapped for safe conveyance. On either side of the 
pony the tent poles were fastened, and on them 
placed more necessary articles for the long journey. 
All in readiness, each squaw would lead her pony, 


| the rest following, and winding up the bluffs towards 


the setting sun, they would disappear. A cavalcade 


of gorgeously arrayed chiefs and braves would bring 
| up the rear, eager for the anticipated sport. 
the lapse of two or three months, they would return 
| laden with the results of the chase, when a big feast 


After 


would be in order, preparatory to cutting the grass, 
stacking it, and ploughing about the stacks for pro- 


| tection from the prairie fires, which in the autumn 


would sweep relentlessly over the prairie, making a 

grand and brilliant display ia the dark silence of 

night, but often leaving devastation in their path. 
(To be 


Continued.) 


From Th> Youths’ Companion, 

THE FAILURE OF CUNNINGHAM. 

One look at 
the solemnity of his coal-black face and the imper- 
turbable dignity of bis carriage would assure you of 
that; but when Cunningham heard that the govern- 
ment paid the expenses of the Indians at Hampton 
Institute, where the colored students had to work 
their own way, he came with a bow and arrow over 
his shoulder, and asked if Indians were not admitted 
free ! 

We looked at his unmistakably African person- 
ality, and listened to his unmistakably African speech, 
and thought Cunningham very funny indeed. 

Cunningham stayed; but he put his bow and 


| arrow away, and apparently forgot that he had ever 


assumed the character of an Indian. 

At the same time he gave up his longings for lux- 
urious ease, and chose the blacksmith’s trade. All 
day long he worked at it, and when he presented 
himself at half-past seven o’clock in the night-school, 


; there was no other such spotless young person in the 


building. 

For two years he worked in the night-school. At 
the end of that period it became necessary to tell 
him, for the fifth time, that it woald be impossible 
Cunningham sighed. 

“T ain’ nevah ben p’omoted sence I come to dis 
he said, plaintively. “ But ef yo’ 
Whan does yo’ 
I feel the 
spirit ob desire possessin’ me toe go out an’ uplif’ my 


It was hard to know what to say to Cunningham 
just then. To share in the work of elevating his 
ewn people had become his one ambition; but 


could we send out the blind to lead the blind ? 


We were beginning to consider Cunningham one 
He was perfectly faithful, pa- 
tient, and eager to learn, but apparently unable to 
grasp anything more complicated than the first four 
principles in arithmetic, and the simplest reading and 
writing. It was hard to tell him that it was best for 
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him to take up again the old struggle with long divi- 
sion, and trust his career as a teacher to the future. 

He went back into the beginning class with pa- 
thetic patience. The development of a worthy pur- 
pose had greatly changed him since the time when 
he came to Hampton with the idea of being taken 
care of by the government. There was no shirk in 
Cunningham now. 

At the close of the next term, when we were 
deliberating whether we could stretch a point, and 
promote him, a letter came to the night-school prin- 
cipal, saying that his father had died, and his mother, 
with her children, was destitute. Cunningham must 
go home and take care of them. 

It wasacruel blow to the boy. Education had 
come to mean to him everything worth striving for. 
Must he put it aside, and take up again the wretched 
life be bad outgrown? 

He turned his back on Hampton with a heavy 
heart, and went home. I knew the place, and many 
others like it through the South. It was a cluster of 
tumble-down negro cabins a few miles back from the 
railroad. The men were too lazy to work the little 
farms that would have amply repaid the scantiest 
care; the women too shiftless to do anything but 
smoke and gossip; the children too numerous to 
count, growing up in absolute ignorance and squalor. 
Poor Cunningham ! 

Once he wrote to say that he conld probably 
never come back, and to ask for a few books to work 
with by himself. The books were sent,and then 
among the cares that every day and bour brought, 
we lost sight of him for a time 

I think it was a year later 
letter from him 


that I received this 


Baptist HILt., N. C., February 7 
DEAR MISE BuR I hope You has not forgot me 


1 
verry wellan hope You is the u rite You to 


15, 188 


[am 


say 


t< 


that I am getting along lan h you is to. I 


i time 
has eny books to 
r Me 

ld do 


an my Peple an show 


something 


th Me 


Che Lord is been we 
Me how to help them. rispecs to all 


frens. Yours truely. 
CuHas. F. CUNNINGHAM 

Iu his large,slow handwriting it covered three 
pages of the coarse, blue-ruled sheet. With what 
infinite pains it had been composed and copied [ 
could well Had I not seen Cunningham, 
with his big frame bent close to the desk and his 
forehead beaded with perspiration, toil all through 
the half-hour’s writing period to make one row of 
letters on his copy paper? So finished a production 
as this, made while he was at Hampton, would have 
created almost a sensation among his teachers. 

Needless to say that I answered at once with en- 
couraging words, and the more substantial aid of a 
box of books, magazines, papers, and such tools of 
the trade as I could collect and Hampton could 
spare. For it had many such calls. 

Canningham was out of our minds again for a 
time. 


In the midst of June I was obliged to take a rail- 


guess. 


Whan I lef 
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way journey farther south. Oa my return, when 
within a day’s ride from Hampton, I missed a con- 
nection, and found myself stranded at a desolate 


| junction, with no possibility of getting away until the 


nextday. Fortunately, I remembered that the junc- 
tion was the nearest station to Cunningham’s home. 
After engaging the least objectionable room in the 
squalid hotel over the railroad station, and eating an 
objectionable dinner, I began to look about for a 
conveyance to take me to Baptist Hill. 

The outlook was not promising. The station, 
painted a hideous orange color with white trimmings, 
stood alone in the scrubby pine woods, where hardly 
a squirrel track was visible. The few loungers who 
always mysteriously appear to watch an incoming 
train, had disappeared as mysteriously. No one re- 
mained about the place except the telegraph operator, 
who was also ticket agent, baggage-master and hotel- 
keeper; his wife, a colored maid-of-all-work, two 
shepherd dogs, a gray cat and myself. 

After two hours of this agreeable society, the 
sight of a steer-cart plodding through the woods was 
a most welcome one. I hurried out to see if the 
colored driver would take me to Baptist Hill. 

“ Ya-as,” he said, meditatively, “ef yo’ kin hang 
on. I’se gwine thar.” 

The cart consisted of a pair of wheels with a 
single plank from one hub to the other, whereon the 
proprietor eat and swung his feet in dangerous neigh- 
borhood, as I thought, to the heels of his vicious- 
looking steer. As there were no accommodations for 
freight of any kind, I inferred that this simple vehi- 
cle was intended for pleasure-drivingonly. Withan 
inward shudder I gathered my skirts in my hand, 
and mounted the narrow seat. 

There, with the wheel on oneside and my chari- 
oteer on the other, I could only swing my feet, 
clutch the plank firmly with both hands, and give 
my whole mind to “hanging on.” I could attend 
but slightly to my talkative driver. 

I have a dim conviction that the road, after we 
left the woods, was lined with holly-trees, which 
even in summer have a peculiar witchery for me. 
These were aflame with the sturdy trumpet-flower 
clambering over them at random. I saw here and 
there a stately magnolia in belated glory. But for 
the most part that four-mile drive is a blank as re- 
gards what I saw or heard. 

Likeall things good and bad, however,it had an end. 

“Heah yo’ is,” said my friend. 

To my inquiries for his name he had grinned 
broadly and said, ‘* Dey mos’ly calls me Pursimmons, 
miss.” And with the name Persimmons I contented 
myself, owing to the difficulty of carrying on conver- 
sation. 

“ Dat young Cunningham, he made right smart ob 
a change roun’ heah, miss. Dis yeah am de place.” 

We had driven into a bit of a settlement that 
looked as little as possible like my notion of what 
Baptist Hill was. Toe road appeared to have been 
raked with a garden rake,so clean it was. Every 
poor little hut, hanging like a bird’s nest to its big 
outside chimney, was gleaming with whitewash, and 
surrounded by a rude whitewashed fence. 
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The “store ” had, of course, its group of loungers, 
but I could see a man hoeing behind one of the 
cabins, another mending a plow near by, and best of 
all, half-a-dozen women, smoking to be sure, but 
washing and hanging out clothes in the yard of the 
largest cabin. One of them answered my inquiry for 
Cunningham. 

“Reckon he’s right ober yander in de school- 
house, miss,” she said, grandly, “ onless he’s ben sen’ 
foh toe Fo’ Co’ners. Bat dat ain’ likely, cos dey ain’ 
no chillun roun’.” 

I had not noticed any building which seemed to 
be a school-house ; but following the woman’s gesture, 
I saw one of the whitewashed cabine distinguished 
from the rest by a bench holding a tin basin on one 
side of the door, while on the other side hung an im- 
mense brown towel. This was a good beginning. 

I stepped across the road, and stood at the win- 
dow, an unseen listener. The pathetic little room 
went to my heart. There was not a sign of furniture 
in it, save a row of upturned boxes and pans for seats. 
Even these had given out, and were supplemented 
with a huge log rolled in from the woods, whereon 
were uncomfortably perched between fifteen and 
twenty colored children from six to sixteen years 
old. Every eye was solemnly fixed on the teacher 
and the teacher was Cunningham. 

He had tacked upon the wall a large sheet of 
brown paper, and with a piece of charcoal in his hand, 
was equipped as with blackboard and chalk. 

“ Thomas Jefferson,” he said, ‘‘ how much am five 
and three ?”’ 

Thomas Jefferson rose and began to count with 
something in his hands. Then I saw that each child 
was counting, and using for counters—what ‘but pine 
needles? Thomas finished hie calculations. 

“ Seben,” he said, gravely. 

There were shocked faces all around at Thomas’s 
failure, and eager hands went up to correct him. 

“ Calling Johnson,” said Cunningham, in precisely 
Miss Tourman’s schoolroom manner. 

“ Eight,” answered Calling, in an agony of delight 
at being chosen. 

“Toe pe sho,” said Cunningham. 

He set down 5+3=8 on his paper, and turning to 
the abashed Thomas, said encouragingly : 

* Now coun’ ’em out agin, Thomas Jefferson, an’ 
then come an’ put it on de boa’d, an’ yo’ won’t forgit 
nex’ time.” 

I entered the doorway just then. 

“ How do you do, Cunningham ?” I said. 

Cunningham looked as if he saw a ghost, and 
Calling began to cry. 

“My Lawd a massy, Miss Burt!” said Cunning- 
ham, the big tears beginning to roll down his cheeks. 
* How evah did yo’ git yeah? My, but I’se powerful 
glad to see yo’! Whar’s—” 

There he broke down, dropped his face into his 
hands, and cried aloud. Joy at the sight of a face 
that was associated with the best days of his life, a 
new pang for the old sacrifice, all the disappoint- 
ments and discouragements of the last two years 
were cried out then and there. 

The children cried because they didn’t under- 








stand, andI cried because I did. But we all pulled 
through, and came to clear weatheragain. Cunning- 
ham dismissed his school, and I heard from bim the 
story of his life since he had left us. 

How he had built and whitewashed his own 
fence, whitewashed his own cabin, and kept it spot- 
lessly clean as he had been taught to keep his room 
at Hampton. How he had begun his school with 
only his own four brothers and sisters, “ Fob yo’ 
knows, miss, I nevah thought I could do anything, 
an’ I doan reckon anybody did.” How the little 
leaven had worked I did not need to be told. 

After this visit with Cunningham, I stayed to visit 
the school when his bell called it together again. I 
heard the first class add, multiply, subtract and di- 
vide with figures below twenty, and read in words of 
one syllable. I saw the second class perform written 
addition and subtraction with their brown paper and 
charcoal, and heard them read in the first series of 
the “ Nature Readers ” I had sent. 

I saw the pupils, with the same rude material, 
write from a copy painfully made by Cunningham, 
and tacked to the wall, and I saw them make their 
orderly exit, singing as they marched, “ Dere were 
ten virgins when de bridegroom come.” 

School over, I went home with Cunningham, and 
shared the supper of corn-meal mush and molasses 
which his fond old mother put before us. I even at- 
tended the evening prayer-meeting he conducted in 
the open air, to which every one in the neighborhood 
seemed to have come. 

The people gathered around to hear Cunningham’s 
teacher talk and to talk themselves in praise of him. 

“He jus’ done mek us white,” said one old tur- 
baned mammy. 

Then Cunningham borrowed the only horse in 
the place from one neighbor, and from another a cart, 
which, if not luxurious, was a great improvement 
upon my conveyance of the morning. Leaving the 
meeting in progress we drove away in the fast falling 
twilight,—for I could not miss my early morning 
train. 

Cunningham slept at the “ hotel” also, in order to 
say good-by in the morning; but when I came down 
ready to leave, I found that during the night a sick 
man back in the woods had sent for him in urgent 
haste, and that he had gone, leaving the farewell un- 
said. So ended my visit. 

And this was our failure.—our hopeless case! It 
was all poor and plain and mean and sordid. But I 
went back to Hampton, and told my story in hum- 
bleness of heart. 

I did not need to point the moral there. Perhaps 
I need not here. IsaBELLA M. ANDREWS. 


THE more money a man has the more he needs 
religion. 





Tere are heathen parents who expose their 
weak and sickly children to wild beasts. How much 
worse are they than the parents in our land who do 
not provide wholesome reading matter for their 
children ?—The Ram’: Horn. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE next lecture in the course on Pennsylvania Colonial 
History 13th and 
given by Howard M. Jenkins, on 
next Second-day evening, the 2Ist instant, at 8 o'clock. 
The subject is in the Period of Colonial 
Wars, 1744-1764.” This covers the time when the Colony, 
for the first time, experienced the reality of war, and the 
of the treatment of the Indians is also involved. 

The wife of Count Tolstoi, in a letter from Russia to 

the Red Cross organization at Zurich, Switzerland, says 
the hort famine do not 


at the rooms of the Historical Society, 


Locust streets), will be 


Pennsylvania 


rs of tl Thousands of 


peasants in Southeastern Russia are making every effort to 
igrate to the I 


abate. 


nited States, but many of them are una- 
yr enough to pay their way. 
The German peasants from the Volga regions are moving 


le to sell their belongings f 


tin great numbers. In the Volga region 85 per cent. of 


»ws and oxen and one-third of the horses have died 


In Jelatomsk the farm cattle have died 


almost com ple tely, 80 that little can be done toward 


raising crops 


Reports from Omsk, in Asiatic Russia, say 
the whole city has been turned into a hospital for the pa- 
tients and that persons are dying by the score without 
nurses or physicians 

4 number of we althy citizens of New York City have 
been seeking to induce Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, the successful 
f 


ler of the kindergarten system of San Francisco, to 


take up her residence in New York, and organize a simi- 
They 


Francisco 
papers say that Mrs Coope r does not feel it would be right 


lar work for the needy children of that great city. 


pledged her $50,000 for the work. But the San 


for her to leave the 


great work in that city, for which $260,- 


000 has been given during the past twelve years. Already 


sixteen of the thirty-two kindergartens under the care of 
the Golden Gate Association have been liberally endowed 
Woman's Jqurnal 


1 occasion, not long ago, to warn Bishop [Phil- 
»ks that he must not repeat his indiscretion of 
writing to his clergy on paper bearing his individual in- 
find that 
he has multiplied his offense, which we were told was eccles- 


stead of his Episcopal monogram; and here we 


iastical ill-breeding, by appearing in public 


services— 


» referens—* without his robe’’—that is, we suppose, 


his bishop's gown and purple—we believe it is purple— 


necktie 4nd—dare we say it—he went, not long ago, toa 


miscellaneous meeting and wore—again we hesitate—a—a 


coat that was “ not We can go on no further. We 
The Independent 

\ St. Petersburg dispatch, Third month 14, says: The 

council of the Empire has ordered that in the future two 


faint 


grain depots shall be established to every three hundred 
peasants huts, and that from thes« depots seed corn shal! 
be distributed in the spring to the peasants, who must re- 
turn itin the autumn. Special bureaus will be established 
to report annually as to the condition of the grain harvest 
of the Empire so as to enable the government to adopt 
measures to avert a famine in the future 

A dispat h from Plainfield, N. J 
ply Company of that city has | 
tain thé 


, Says the Water Sup- 
een endeavoring to ascer- 
s to drawupon. “The 

Netherwood. All 
powerful pumps at the pumping station have been 


quantity of water it h 
water is procured from driven wells at 
of the 


day and night 


} 
kept stead ly at work 


for a week, in vain 
in the wells. 


attempts to lower the level of water 
In spite of the fact that 


at the company has been supply- 
hundred 


poure d to 


ing each day m 


s of thousands of gallons to 


imers, and has waste 


consi 


its mains into 
there has been no diminu- 


from 


brooks 4,000,000 gallons each day 


tion of the supply, and further investigation has established 
the fact that the wells actually tap a vast underground 
river flowing from northeast to southwest directly under 
the city, many feet below. Soundings have been taken, 
and other tests have been made, and it is now announced by 
competent engineers that a stream of extraordinary extent 
actually exists under the city. It has a swift current, and 
sweeps over a bed of beautifully white, smooth pebbles. 
The quality of the water is of the purest, and the supply 
is practically inexhaustible.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE steamship Indiana, with food supplies from Philadel- 
phia, for Russia, passed the island of Lewis, (one of the 
Hebrides, north-west of Scotland), on the 11th inst. She 
was behind time, several days, and is supposed to have 
encountered stormy weather. The steamship Missouri left 
New York, on the 15th inst. with about 2,500 tons of 
flour and corn meal for the famine sufferers, contributed 
mostly by millers and others in the West and Northwest. 

A FRIGHTFUL accident occurred in a coal mine at Ander- 
lues, in Belgium, on the 11th inst., by which 153 miners were 
killed and 20 more injured, 


THE question pending between the United States and 
Great Britain concerning the seal-fishing in Bering Sea it 
has been agreed shall be submitted to arbitration, and the 
treaty to that effect is now before the Senate for confirma- 
tion. But pending the arbitration, the English Govern- 
ment (Lord Salisbury) now declines to renew the agree- 
mentof last year fora joint policing of the Sea, to keep 
off poaching vessels, a large fleet of which has been fitted 
out in Canada. President Harrison insists that while the 
main question is being arbitrated the seals should be 
protected. 

Tuer Kansas State Board of Agriculture denies “that 
the late cold snap injured winter wheat in Kansas. The 
plant is not far enough advanced to be affected by the 
cold.”’ 

Tue Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, W. U. Hensel, 
filed a bill in equity in the court of Dauphin Co., (which 
has jurisdiction over the whole State, in such cases), on 
the 15th instant,to annul the agreement made by the 
Reading Railroad Company, for the lease of the Lehigh 
Valley and New Jersey Central roads. Protracted litiga- 
tion will no doubt follow. The Legislature of New Jersey 
passed a bill, before its adjournment last week, legalizing 
the leases. 

ON the 15th instant, President Harrison issued a procla- 
mation re-imposing the tariff duties on sugar, coffee, tea, 
hides, etc., produced in Venezuela, Hayti, and Colombia, 
which countries have failed to enter into reciprocal trade 
treaties with the United States. 

NEARLY all the coal miners in England suspended work 
for an indefinite, but probably short, period, on the 12th 
instant. Coal has been so low as to make it necessary for 
them to accept reduction of wages, and the suspension is 
with the view of stiffening the price. 


NOTICES. 

*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held at 

Moorestown, N. J., Seventh-day, Third month 26, commence- 
ingat 10a.m. Those interested are cordially invited. 
MARTHA C, DECOU,! gq... 

RACHEL L. DECou, Clerks. 


* 


«* A Temperance Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be held 
at Concord Friends’ meeting-house, on First-day, Third 
month 20, 1892, at 2.30 p.m. All are invited. 

Jos. P. PALMER, Clerk. 











FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


*.* The regular meeting of the Young Temperance 
Workers of 17th street and Girard avenue, will be held on 
Sixth-day evening, Third month 25, 1892. Robert Purvis 
will address the meeting. 

All are cordially invited. 

*,* Engagements at Park Avenue meeting-house, Balti- 
more, in Third month : 

4. Friends’ Literary and Social Circle. 
8. Supper, in aid of Children’s Fresh Air Fund. 

11. Lecture, Dr. Wm. Hyde Appleton, of Swarthmore, 

on “Constantinople.” 

18. Friends’ Benevolent (Sewing) 

Closing Annual Meeting. 
Literary and Social Circle. 


Society, Supper and 


*.* The annual lecture of the Alumni Assuciation of 
Friends’ Central School will be delivered by Charles De 
Garmo Ph. D.. President of Swarthmore College, in Friends’ 
meeting room on Cherry street, west of 15th street, on 
Sixth-day evening, Third month 18, at 8 o’clock. Subject: 
“The Modern College Education.” 

Graduates and former students of the school and other 
interested Friends are cordially invited. 

Tickets (free) may be obtained at Friends’ 
1500 Race street, or at the School. 

EDMUND B. McCarruy, President. 
HELEN A. CoMLy, Secretary. 


300k Store 


*,* A Conference on Educational Subjects will be held 
under the care of “The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Education and Schools,” on Seventh-day, Third month 19, 
1892, at Friends’ meeting-house, Race street above 15th 
street, Philadelphia, commencing at 10 o'clock, a. m., 
Punctual attendance is desired. All interested are invited. 

Subjects: “A Biographical Study of Educational Re- 
formers,” by Elizabeth Powell Bond. ‘ How can the Meet- 
ing best discharge its responsibilities for the religious train- 
ing of the children in Friends’ Schools?” To be followed 
by general discussion. Wa. WADE Griscom, Clerk. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Latest U S. Government Food Report. 
ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall S’., N 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y 


* 


«* First-day School Unions in Third 
follows : 
26. Haddonfield, N. J. 


month oceur as 


YT Y ’ Oo , riv r 
PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 

*.* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER ANI 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning. though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate impo tance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is mailed on Fifth-day 
and must be sent to press at noon of the preceding 

*,* Asa definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of ovr 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us 
of the fact previons to the publication containing the partienlar 
article wanted. that we may have the required amount of extra 
umbers printed. 

*,” As to “stopping’’ papers: 
difficulty in settling accounts where subscribers are decea-ed 
Yet there ought to be no difficulty, unless it might be in the very 
rare—almcst impossible—case of a person living alone, and leay 
ing no One to settle up his or her affairs. Whoever ‘settles the 
estate,’’ whether formaliy, in a legal way, or informally, wher 
the deceased person leaves little to be dishosed of, should see to 
the newspaper settlement. A notice to ‘ 
will always be attended to. But we do not 
own motion, when a subscriber dies. In 
not, in all cases, or perhaps any large part of them, know tl 
fact of the death, and even where we do know it, we cannot sa\ 
but what the family desire to have the paper continue coming to 
the house. In many instances, they would think it very strang 
if as soon as we learned of the decease of the person in whos: 
name the paper was sent, we should cut it off. As we have said 
above, whoever-is in charge of the settlement of the deceased's 


We have occasionally some 


and send bi 
stop a paper of o 


the first 


stop”’ 


place, we do 


affairs should see to the accounts of the newspapers he or she re 
ceived. Do not forget this, please. We do rot want a penny 
more than is right, but we should like to have what is our due 


HENRY HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
( Durable Work. Reliable Workmen 


ELLIS | ws worth 3a ireet. 112 W. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


S. R. RICHARDS THOMPSON 


1541 N. 12th Street 


Association of 


riends to Promote the 
Kdueation of the Colored P, ople 


of the South. 


HowARD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street. Phi 
SARAH JJ. ASH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phi 

Lypia A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., P} 
HEN RY M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phi 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTER— Edward 
more, Pa; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L 
Maris, West Chester, Pa; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington 
Del. ; Amos Hillborn, Philade Iphia Alfred P 
Doylestown, Pa.; William P. Sharpless. West Chester, Pa 
Clement M. Bidddle, $15 Arch Street, Phila 


H. Magill, Swarth 
ischa] 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 
The work of the Association is chiefly to raise fui 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—-the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aiken, and t! Mt. Pleasant Schoo 
near Charleston, in Abby D. Monro 


eharg 























TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . . - $1,500,000. 




















Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 

















yearly. 
Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 
Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 

















ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN, 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves atteution. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


For Dry Goods 


—THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S 


MARKET | 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT | 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- | 



































































































































sively to 


DRY GOODS=- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- | 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, | 



























House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made | 


Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be | 




















It is believed that unusual inducen 











ag the stock is among the largest to be found in the | 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 














| 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 


Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half | 


| Howard Butcher, 


| GUARANTEED 


| WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 


needed either for dress or house-fur? Maria P Blackburn 
1208 Bolten St 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


[oy MORTGAGES 


In arrears for interest, I am in a position to investigate, 
pay taxes, and acquire title. The general reaction in the West 


will enable those who take the lands to rent or sell to a profit. 


Phiadelpbia Office, Texas Loan Agency. 
ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


(Successor to CONARD & FORSYTHE), 
940 DREXEL BUILDING, - _PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 
Rents and Incomes collected 


| Surety furnished for administrators and others. 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLEY,Sec. and Treasurer 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 
John B. Love, 
John Lucas, 


Nicholas Brice, S. Davis Page 


Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton egos, 


INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 


6% 
7'2% 
WE HAVE HAD 


21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid at maturity. 


A .Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R Gill 
Thos A.Gummey, 


,| GUARANTEED 


MORTGAGES 


AND 


DEBENTURES 


PAYING 


CERTIFICATES 


| WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$15,535,027.00, 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 


indle any security that we do not absolutely con 
taents we o»w have are as secure as any we 
ed, and pay more interest than any we have 
s\ ten years. We can refer tothe leading banks 


in NeW YOrk, and to our 4,597 patrons. Weare under tbe super 
vision of the Banking Depaitments of New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 
2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
New York. 











